











Ita. the 
TRUTH 


Eighteen per cent of the acci- 
dents to school children occur 
at home. Almost a third of the 
accidents to kindergarteners 
occur at home. Falls are the 
most important cause of home 
accidents to school children. 


Heart Pierced, Boy Runs 
Home to Mother and Dies 


Manlius, N. Y., July 22 (AP). 

Altho his heart had been 
pierced by a splinter of glass 
when he fell thru a window 
of a garage, Gerald Mann, 9, 
ran about 50 yards to his 
home and died in his mother’s 
arms today. Coroner H. 
Ernest Gak said the piece of 
glass went completely thru 
the boy’s heart. Chicago 
Sunday Tribune. 


More fatal firearms accidents 
occur in November than in any 
other month of the year. Of 
every 11 fatal firearms acci- 
dents, six occur at home. 
From the Freak Squeak con- 
test comes the story of a lad 
who was playing with a pistol 
from his great-grandfather’s 
collection. Deciding the gun 
was empty, he began taking 
pot shots at everything in 
sight, including himself! 
After clicking the gun against 
his temple, he took a final 
shot at a dresser. To his 
amazement, the gun went off, 
and the bullet plunged thru 
the floor, barely missing his 
aunt and her baby in the 
room below. 


Our armed forces teach: A gun 
is always loaded until you 
prove it is not. 


Statistics based on National Safety 
Council's Accident Facts, 1944 ed 
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By Thomas Fansler 


Director, Home Safety Division 
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oe 

Is there any reason why we have 
to go about this business of home 
safety from an educational angle 
only?" asked one member of the 
group that was discussing future 
plans. 

“Well, you can’t really enforce home 
safety,” said another. “After all a 
guy has a right to do what he wants 
to in his own home.” 

“Yes, but you can engineer it.” 

The fact that more accidents occur 

1 the home than anywhere else led 
.o the establishment of a separate 
Home Safety Division of the National 
Safety Council, and this Division is 
broadening the approach to home 
safety by stressing the importance of 
engineering. The Home Safety Ses- 
sions of the 33rd National Safety 
Congress will reflect this approach. 

Even while the exhibits are being 
dismantled at one Congress, ideas for 
the next one take form. And so when 
we met to formulate plans for the '44 
Congress it was decided to use the 
Home Safety Advisory Committee's 
suggestion that this year’s speeches 
should be less “talk” and more 
“demonstration” and to add one more 
home safety session to the program. 

One session will be devoted to 
demonstrations of safe practices with- 
in the home, one session to demon- 
strations of safety in the design of 
houses and the proper installation and 
design of household equipment. The 
third session will be a frank and open 
liscussion of local safety leader’s 

roblems, the successes, failures, and 

ifficulties in community home safety 
programs. 
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Demonstrations of Safe Practices 
Miss Dahnke, the opening speaker 
on the first session, will illustrate the 


hazards that pop up in the daily 
household routine and how to avoid 
them. In presenting the ten com- 


mandments for the handling of fire- 
arms Mr. Bedell will show how to 
take care of firearms in the home. 
In a dramatic presentation, Mr. Dan- 
ford will show us how to prevent falls 
in the home with such devices as non- 
slip materials for rugs, step ladders, 
etc. With actual fire, Mr. Gunn will 
demonstrate how fires develop from 
home dry cleaning, a dust explosion 
from flour or corn starch, an elec- 
trical floor lamp which killed a child, 
a miniature house with an electrical 
circuit overloaded, etc. 


Community Safety Problems 

The past successes of the three 
leaders in community safety chosen to 
speak on this program will be a chal- 
lenge to others. But, so that we may 
profit by their experiences, they will 
also let us in on their major and 
minor failures. The session should 
prove invaluable to anyone conduct- 
ing a safety program whether he is 
a safety council member or not. 


Safety in Design 

This session should interest not only 
architects and contractors, but also 
anyone who intends to build a home. 
Mr. Sargent’s leading speech will be 


illustrated by slides and will ex- 
emplify safety through design. Mr. 
Valentine will show us how “C.Q.” 


(Continued on page 13) 











0 PREVENT HOME 


By Bernard Lundy 


Consultant, Home Safety Division 
National Safety Council 


NOTE TO THE SAFETY CHAIR- 
MAN: This and other programs out- 
lined in this series can of course be 
altered to suit your tastes and to con- 
form to local conditions. In this pro- 
gram it is advisable, in order to obtain 
participation of a maximum number 
of members, to make copies of each 
of the verses in the text, and to give 
one or more to various members of 
the group. Then, at the proper point, 
you can call on these members to rise 
and give their “reading.” 


Our FIRST program gave us the 
general accident picture. We saw how 
accidents are controlled in industry 
and traffic, though many more man- 
hours and many more car-miles are 
being driven. 


CAN Accidents Be Prevented? 


Yes. In 1913, the year the national 
safety movement started, the death 
rate from accidents of all kinds was 
85.5 per 100,000 population. Except- 
ing only 1917 and 1936 the rate has 
been lower every year since then. 

During the thirty years from 1913 
to 1943 there were 2,707,000 accidental 
deaths. If the death rate had been as 
high each year as it was in 1913, this 
number would have been 3,004,000. 
Thus nearly 300,000 fewer people have 
lost their lives than would have been 
killed had the 1913 rate continued. 


Have Home Accidents Decreased ? 


No. The home accident rate since 
1928 (the first year for which figures 
are available), has been around 30,000 
every year, with no significant de- 
crease whatever. This is partly be- 
cause home accident prevention, un- 
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like industrial and traffic safety, is a 
new field. It is also because in home 
accident prevention we must rely 
chiefly upon education, whereas, in- 
dustrial and traffic safety make great 
use of engineering and enforcement 
the other two of the three E’s of 
safety. 


Whose Job Is It to Prevent Home 
Accidents ? 
It boils down to this: the house- 


wife must act as the safety engineer 
in her own home if she is really going 
to keep herself and her family free 
from injury—and free from the pain 
and financial hardship that so often 
accompany accidents. 


Can Mrs. Housewife Do the Job 
Alone? 

No; she, like the safety engineer in 
the plant, will need cooperation of 
others. Dad can help by fixing things 

replacing that cracked cellar stair, 
strengthening the porch rail, ete. 
Junior and his sister can help by re- 
membering to stand their bikes up 
so they do not block the walk; by 
playing with blocks, etc., in their own 
play space, so that toys don’t get 
scattered all over the house. 


What Are the Facts About Home 
Accidents ? 

30,000 killed every year. 

4,500,000 injured. 120,000 perma- 


nent disabilities. 

Total cost: $550,000,000. 
What Types of Home Accident Are 
The Worst Killers ? 


Half the people— about 16,000 — 
killed in home accidents are the vic- 


tims of falls. 
em 
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Falls and burns account for more 
than two-thirds of all home fatalities. 
Poisons, poison gas, mechanical suf- 
focations, and firearms each account 
or approximately 1,000 fatalities 
every years. 

An important point: These statis- 
tics do not give the complete story on 
home accidents for this reason: most 
of the fall victims—80 per cent of 
them—are 65 or older. This doesn’t 
mean, of course, that most home acci- 
dents happen to the older generation. 
It simply means that if Grandma falls 
down she is very likely to die as the 
result of it; Junior, who is physically 
much tougher, may get no more than 
a wrenched knee or sprained ankle 
from the same kind of fall. What 
figures are available on non-fatal 
home accidents indicate that they 
occur for the most part to people from 
15 to 65—-the most active age groups. 
Now go on with the story: 


HOW DO WE PREVENT FALLS? 


Most falls happen on stairs. Here 
are three ways to prevent them: 


1. Be sure stairs are well lighted 
(you should be able to read 
newsprint), that they have 
strong handrails, and that stair 
carpeting is secure. Keep toys, 
pails, etc., off the stair. 
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SOOTY FURNACE, SOOTY FLUE 
DO THEY CAUSE FIRES 7 AND HOw THEY DO! 


2. Porch rails should be inspected 
and strengthened when needed. 
3. Walk—don’t run. Hurry causes 
many home accidents. 
(Show NSC poster 7153.) 


The other night without a light 
He tumbled down the stairs. 
The crash played hob with his war- 
time job— 
He’s laid up for repairs! 


Many falls on the same level are 
caused by: grease on the floor, toys 
and other obstacles under foot, and 
slippery throw-rugs. Remedies: 


Little rugs are always sliding 
On the floor and down the stair. 

Place them so you won't go riding 
Tragic carpets through the air! 


1. Wipe up spilt grease right away. 
Have a play space for children 
and try to confine toys to that 
space. 

3. Anchor throw rugs—with tacks, 
if you can’t get a non-skid prep- 
aration to coat the underside. 


A housewife just can’t look bewitchin’ 
If she skids on grease in the kitchen. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Home Safety 
VEERING 


By Florence H. Stone 


Assistant Director of Safety 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 


(5 RANDMOTHER slipped on a loose 
rug, fell and broke her wrist. And 
what was six year old Mary Ann’s 
comment? 

“Goodness, grandmother, I’m glad 
you didn’t do that last winter. We 
might not have won the safety con- 
test.” 


This was an actual incident of early 
summer, 1944, in the home of a mem- 
ber of the Parent-Teacher Association 
which won first place in the Indian- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce home 
safety engineering contest. 

The success of this pioneer effort 
seems to be established by the fact 
that the committee has voted unani- 
mously to carry it on for another 
year. 

First plans were laid about fifteen 
months ago, soon after organization 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Safety Council’s home safety 
committee. This group set about to 
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devise a method of contacting the 
average homemaker in her own home, 
to make her conscious of the princi- 
ples involved. Someone said—“‘Women 
always enjoy a contest.’”’ So the con- 
test idea was born. 

Women’s organizations of all kinds 
with ten members or more were in- 
vited to compete for awards of war 
bonds and certificates for the best 
home safety records made by the 
members. 

Reason for the “engineering” in the 
title was to emphasize the positive 
side of the picture—to get away from 
the impression that safety is a series 
of “don’ts.” True, the reporting of 
accidents was a requirement, but fifty 
per cent of the emphasis’ was placed 
on constructive activities, including 
the use of home hazard appraisal 
forms, original suggestions, the safety 
theme stressed at a meeting of the 
organization, and the conducting of 
accident prevention classes. 


HOME, olf 
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At speakers table at award luncheon June 6— 
eft to right: Mrs. Henry F. Schricker, Irving W. 
lark, speaker, Mrs. Frederick G. Balz, home 
afety division chairman, Governor Henry F. 
schricker, Mrs. Louis R. Markun, contest chair- 
man. 
















Organizing the Contest 

The first step in organizing the con- 
test was formation of a committee 
representing federated groups. They 
included the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Indianapolis Council of Women, 
Parent-Teacher City Council, Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs, Federated 
Churchwomen, Girl Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls. 


Secondly, a letter went out, with 
entry blank enclosed, to the units in 
the above groups. In each case, we 


CONTEST 


had the letter signed by the repre- 
sentatives of that group on the com- 
mittee. 

As entry blanks came in, they were 
filed and contest materials sent to the 
club or other organization which had 
M | enrolled. This material included (1) 

a home hazard appraisal form for 
each member of the organization, (2) 
accident report forms, (3) a prelimi- 
nary report form to be filed midway 
in the contest, (4) a final report form. 


The committee held monthly meet- 
ings. Several pieces of “reminder” 
mail were sent to entrants. As the 
time approached for final reports, rep- 
resentatives of the federated groups 
personally contacted by telephone 
the contest chairmen of clubs in their 
groups, reminding them to get their 
reports in on time. 






| 


| Statistics on Entries 


The mortality rate was fairly high. 
Two hundred and two organizations 
started out. Forty-eight finished. But 
it should be borne in mind that each 
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person in each of 202 organizations 
which entered, a total of 8,000 per- 
sons, received the home hazard ap- 
praisal form and no doubt the ma- 
jority gave it some consideration. 
Furthermore, many of the groups 
which did not finish did some work 
on the project. Most of them had 
speakers or programs. The main rea- 
son why many did not file final re- 
ports was the difficulty experienced by 
the chairman in collecting the com- 
pleted home hazard appraisal forms. 
We are meeting this difficulty next 
year by having the forms made so 
that they can be returned by mail. 
We will probably indicate that they 
can be folded twice, addressed and 
stamped. They are printed on heavy 
paper. 


In the case of the Parent-Teacher 
associations, the ideal procedure 
seems to be to send the appraisal 
forms home by the children and have 
them returned the same way. School 
15, first prize winner, did this. The 
principal of that school sent the 
forms home with a mimeographed 
sheet explaining the contest, and a 
section to sign, tear off and return 


(Continued on page 15) 


Judging the entries—left to right: Wallace O. 
Lee, chairman of Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Safety Council, Will H. Remy, president of 
Board of Public Safety, Miss Janice M. Berlin, 
Marion County home demonstration agent. 





















One good safety rule to live 


by is: 





LIGHT YOUR WAY AHEAB 


By Myrtle Fahsbender 


Director of Home Lighting for Westinghouse 


EK VEN our busy streets were safer 
than the home in 1943 when motor 
vehicle accidents claimed the lives of 
23,400 Americans and home accidents 
caused 32,500 deaths. The cost of 
home accidents last year amounted to 
$600,000,000 or more than enough to 
pay for good lighting throughout the 
house. If you think that most bad 
falls happen by slipping on a banana 
peel on Main Street, you'll be shocked 
to know that falls cause almost one- 
half of the accidental home deaths. 


In the yard and on the stairs where 
about 40 per cent of the accidents 
occur, adequate light is particularly 
necessary. To provide a path of safe- 
ty at night through the yard, mount 
a projector flood lamp on the house 
or garage. This lamp is a light bulb 
and reflector all in one, and it should 
be installed so its light shines down- 
ward and not directly in the eyes. 
Light at all entrances is a proven 
safety measure, and at the front door 
it is a note of cheerful hospitality as 
well. 


Inside the house a switch near the 
entrance door—and not behind it 
will instantly light the hall fixture to 
disclose Junior's tricycle—always left 
in some shin-cracking place. Many 
an unexpected ride on a skate care- 
lessly left on the stairs could be 
avoided if a fixture, controlled by a 
wall switch at the head and foot of 
the stairs, were provided. Don’t for- 
get the attic and basement steps must 
have light too. 


Have you ever stumbled over the 
coffee table or sent an end table lamp 
crashing to the floor as you fumbled 
for a light in the living room? Such 
accidents happen when there is no 
ceiling fixture or no lamp that can 
be lighted as you enter the room. If 
the living room is lighted solely by 


floor and table lamps, have at least 
one of them plugged into a wall out- 
let that is controlled by a switch con- 
venient to the living room entrance. 


So that you can work without 
standing in your own shadow, a well- 
lighted kitchen has light over the 
sink, the range, and the work count- 
ers. In the laundry one fixture which 
directs light downward should be in- 
stalled to illuminate the tubs and the 
washing machine. Others should be 
placed to light the stairs, ironing and 
other work centers. Adequate light 
means quicker seeing for greater 
safety—especially where there are 
moving parts. Remember this when 
working at a washing machine, sew- 
ing machine, or with electric tools 
in your home workshop. 


To reduce the pain of nicked faces 
or the fear of having given baby the 
wrong medicine, have light at each 
side of the bathroom mirror. Espe- 
cially where there are elderly people 
or little folks, a night-light in the 
bathroom is a safety must. A 6 or 
74% watt lamp bulb plugged into a 
convenience outlet is all that is need- 
ed, for sleepy middle-of-the-night eyes 
can be blinded by a sudden shock of 
room light. 


Simple plug- 
in device com- 
plete with bulb, 
shield, and 
switch is a 
welcome safety 
light. 


i977 : 











Light at entrance helps prevent missteps in the 
dark. In laundry twin reflectors light stairs, 
ironer, tubs, and washer. No working in your 
own shadow at the sink means fewer cuts. A 
well-lit stairway might have prevented a twisted 
knee. 
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How to Put Them Up Safely— 
By Putting Them Up from Inside 



















By Bernard Lundy 


SO TORM windows are so named chiefly because of what you 
hear from Father as he puts them up,” the old story goes. And 
not without reason. 

If you have second story storm windows, you'll find this a 
painless (not to be confused with paneless) way to put them 
up. It’s quicker too. 

It's designed to end for all time the windblown gyrations on 
an extension ladder that all too often change autumn from a 
delightful time of year to a real fall season—as Prof. Unsafat 
Hoam is fond of saying. 

And it is just as good for ground level windows if you can’t 
reach them without standing on the top step of the step ladder. 
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7 If you have 
= window-screen 
molding, cut it away 
(see detail, below) 
to accommodate 
screw-eye; then you'll | 
5 Slide lower corners of 6 Still holding line taut, be able to put 

® storm sash into place; ® insert screws through screens back on in 
draw it up tightly by the line. | screw eyes, draw up sash tight- spring without re- 
wr ly as screw is driven into it. moving screw-eye. 
os 
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Sacramento’s Garden Festival 
Under the sponsorship of the 
Sacramento Bee and Radio Sta- 
tion, KFBK, the second victory 
garden festival was held in the 
Municipal Memorial Auditorium 
on August 38rd and 4th. This 
was strictly for home gardeners. 
No commercial displays or ad- 
vertising were permitted. 

The Sacramento Safety Coun- 
cil, under the direction of Mr. 
Frank Enos, Executive Man- 
ager, installed a booth to dis- 
tribute “A Study of 1943 Home 
Canning Accidents’ and _ the 
“Checklist for Home Safety,” 
as supplied by the N.S.C. Over 
8000 of these pamphlets were 
passed out during the two days 
and only one was discarded. 
Furthermore people came to the 
safety exhibit to ask for the leaflets. 

Joanne and Robert Rolufs, son and 
daughter of Mrs. Josephine Rolufs, 
secretary of the Sacramento Safety 
Council, distributed the pamphlets. 


Buffalo Home Safety Forums 


Under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Home Bureau a number of forums 
have been held on safety in the home. 
Collaborating in the programs were 
the Buffalo Safety Council, the Buf- 
falo Niagara Electric Company and 
the Safety Committee of the New 
York State Associations of Buffalo, 
is Xe 

In these meetings a Home Bureau 
representative talked on safety pre- 
cautions in ordinary housekeeping, an 
electric company official spoke on 
electric wiring and appliances, an 
architect presented safety rules and 
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recommendations in planning con- 
struction, and a Safety Council mem- 
ber spoke on general accident preven- 
tion in relation to the home. 


St. Louis Poster Campaign 

An effective 5-color 24-sheet poster, 
the first of a series of six to run for 
six months, has been placed on 25 
billboards throughout the city and 
county on major throughfares. 

It is reported that a total of 86 
women attended one or more meetings 
of the Home Safety Institute con- 
ducted by the Safety Council of 
Greater St. Louis. Thirty-eight took 
the final examination to qualify as 
“Home Safety Engineers.” The ma- 


jority of the women who represented 
clubs and other civic groups are now 
serving as instructors 
their own organizations. 


A ew 


in safety in 





At the festival—left to right: Robert and Joanne Rolufs, Mrs. 
Josephine Rolufs, and Frank Enos. 
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DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


(Continued from page 3) 


(Certified Quality) is related to safety 
in household use of gas equipment. 
Miss Armin with the aid of charts 
will demonstrate electricity in the 
post-war house stressing the safety 
factor. Mr. Creviston’s speech illus- 
trates the post-war trend in plumbing 
plus safety features. 


PROGRAM 
DEMONSTRATIONS OF 
SAFE PRACTICES WITHIN THE HOME 
(Joint Session: Home Safety and Farm Safety) 


Wednesday Morning 
October 4, Morrison Hotel 


Presiding: HAROLD L. MINER, Director, 
Safety and Fire Protection Division, 
E. I. Dupont de Nemours and Co., 
Wilmington, and Vice President, 
National Safety Council. 

9:45 A Morning in the Kitchen. 
Miss Marye Dahnke, Director, 
Home Economics Department, 
Kraft Cheese Company, Chi- 
cago. 

10:15 Making A Safe Sport Safer. 
C. S. Bedell, Secrétary, Sport- 
ing Arms and Ammunition 
Manufacturers Institute, New 
York. 


How to Prevent Falls in the 
Home. 

Harold Danford, Director Edu- 
cation Division, National Con- 
servation Bureau, New York. 
Don't Get Burnt: Preventing 
burns, explosions, fires within 
the home. 

Theodore Gunn, Engineer, New 
Hampshire Board of Under- 
writers, Concord, N. H. 


10:45 


11:15 


SAFE HOMES— 

A COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITY 
(Joint Session: Home Safety and 
Women's Programs) 
Wednesday Afternoon 
October 4, Morrison Hotel 
Presiding: DR. DONALD B. ARMSTRONG, 
Third Vice-President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., New York, and 
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Chairman, Home Safety Advisory 
Committee, National Safety Coun- 
cil. 
2:15 Getting a Program That Will 
Work. 
Mrs. Norma Wulff, Vice-Presi- 
- dent for Home Safety, Cleve- 
land Safety Council. 


2:45 Coordinating Various Commu- 
nity Interests. 
Dr. B. L. Corbett, Executive 
Secretary, Milwaukee Safety 
Commission. 

3:15 Women’s Place in a Community 
Program. 


Mrs. Margaret Stute, Director, 
Fort Worth Safety Council. 


HAZARD HOUSE OR HAPPY HOME? 


Thursday Morning 
October 5, Morrison Hotel 


Presiding: MISS KATHARINE FISHER, 
Director, Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, New York. 


9:45 Home Design and Arrange- 
ment: An illustrated talk. 

D. Kenneth Sargent, Assoc. 
Professor of Architecture, Syra- 


cuse University. 


10:15 Household Equipment and Ap- 

to pliances: Models, charts, dia- 

11:45 grams, slides illustrating equip- 

ment and appliances and their 

safe use in the house of the 

future. 

10:15 Gas Equipment in 
Model Home. 

Howard D. Valentine, 

Sales Promotion Man- 

ager, Peoples Gas, Light 

and Coke Co., Chicago. 


Installation and Use of 
Electric Equipment. 
Miss Frances Armin, Di- 
rector, Consumer Educa- 
tion, National Adequate 
Wiring Bureau, New 
York. 


Modern Plumbing for the 
Modern Home. 

Russell G. Creviston, Di- 
rector, Public Relations, 
Crane Co., Chicago. 


the 


10:45 


11:15 
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HOW TO PREVENT 


(Continued from page 5) 


HOW DO WE PREVENT BURNS? 
Most kids are always itchin’ 
To be meddlin’ in the kitchen; 
So turn away from little hands 
The handles of your pots and pans. 


Most burns occur in the kitchen, 
as you might expect; steam and hot 
liquids, and gasoline and other fluids 
used to dry-clean, are the worst of- 
fenders. To prevent burns: 


1. Turn pan handles away from 
stove and keep them far from 
table edge, to prevent their be- 
ing knocked off. Avoid trailing 
table cloths with toddlers in the 
house—-use mats instead. 


2. Use a pot holder to handle pans, 
etc., out of the oven or from the 
stove. 


3. Never use gasoline or naphtha to 
dry-clean; make sure the com- 
mercial cleaner you use is non- 
explosive and preferably—-non- 
flammable as well. 

(Show poster 6709.) 


Here’s a word from Uncle Sam 
to whom it may concern; 

This is a bit of cool advice, so 
please don’t start to burn. 

Remember Nero was no hero when 
he burnt up Rome. 

And you'll get zero as a hero 
if you get burnt at home! 

So don’t have curtains near your 
stove; put out those cigarettes; 

Remember trouble hatches from the 
matches Junior gets. 

We can’t afford a burn-out 
world’s to turn out free. 
So keep the home fires burning 

but not lit’rally, you see! 


if the 


Other ways to prevent burning up 
your home as well as yourself are: 
(NSC poster OTJ-104.) 


1. Don’t smoke in bed. Hundreds 
of persons are burned to death 
each year because they fall 
asleep holding a lighted cirarette. 


Roses are red, 
Violets are blue. 

If you smoke in bed— 
Lilies to you! 


2. Put ashes from the furnace into 
a metal container—never into a 
wooden box or basket. 


3. Be sure walls and partitions are 
protected from the heat of cook- 
stoves, room heaters, etc., by 
metal or asbestos insulation 
when they are within 18 inches 
of the stove. Smokepipes also 
must be insulated from parti- 
tions and walls they pierce. 


Sooty furnace, sooty flue— 
Do they cause fires? And how they do! 


4. Don’t try to be your own elec- 
trician. Faulty wiring is an im- 
portant cause of residence fires. 

Avoiding the other types of acci- 

dents is equally simple. We wish it 
were possible to go into far greater 
detail than we have time for in this 
discussion; unfortunately we can only 
hit the high spots indicated by the 
fatality statistics. It should be re- 
membered, however, that it is small 
comfort to the mother whose baby 
has been killed by a fall out of a high 
chair that such accidents are statis- 
tically rare. 


What Other Types of Home Accidents 
Are Important? 

Every year there are approximately 
the following number of deaths from 
these home accidents: 


Deaths 
Ee ee eee ee 1,400 
Mechanical suffocation .... 1,300 
a, RES rer. 1,000 
POIGROUE OOS o5.c0 cc cinsces 1,000 


And here are simple ways by which 
many of them could have been pre- 
vented: 

Poisons: Never take medicine with- 
out being absolutely certain of what 
it is, and of what the dosage should 
be. Keep poisons out of children’s 
reach not only medicines, but 
bleaches, insecticides, kerosene, am- 
monia, lye, etc. 

Keep medicine labeled 
and on a high shelf 

For the sake of the children 
as well as yourself. 

Firearms: Treat every gun as 
though it were loaded. (Repeat that 


sentence; if that one rule were fol- 
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lowed, almost every fatal firearms 
accident would be prevented). 


(Poster OTJ-110) 
The hurtingest gun 
That ever exploded 
Is the harmless one 
That “wasn’t loaded”! 

Mechanical suffocation: Be espe- 
cially careful with babies under three 
months of age, and weak or prema- 
ture babies. Don’t pin bedclothing so 
the child can get snarled in it; use 
only such patented crib blankets as 
are recommended by your physician. 

Here’s a tip for the right kind of 

mothering— 

Don’t use pillows for babies — 

they’re smothering! 

Poisonous gases: Report gas leaks 
at once. Always leave some red coals 
in stove or furnace, especially when 
banking the fire at night. Don’t go to 
bed without opening one window when 
you have a room heater going. Open 
garage doors before starting the car. 


You can’t smell it or taste it or see it- 

Monoxide is deadly, though. Flee it! 
Keep garage doors open wide 

When you start the car inside. 

This has been a bird’s eye view of 
the home accident problem. It is im- 
possible even to cite all the statis- 
tically important causes of home acci- 
dents in our brief period. It is possi- 
ble, however, to offer a generalization 
that will enable any homemaker to 
recognize the “makings” of an acci- 
dent: Accidents are caused by one 
or both of these—wnsafe conditions, 
and unsafe practices. (Think over the 
home accidents you’ve heard about, 
and pick out the two). 

To a substantial degree it is possi- 
ble to correct unsafe conditions. Al- 
most all unsafe practices can be 
avoided. If this is done, most home 
accidents will be avoided. 


ENGINEERING CONTEST 


(Continued from page 7) 


indicating that the parent was willing 
to participate. Then, at the close, a 
similar note was sent. Meanwhile, 
teachers in all the rooms continually 
reminded the children that they must 
report home accidents. No wonder 
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the little first grader was thankful 
that grandmother waited until the 
contest was over to have her fall! 


Council Supplied Material 

The Chamber of Commerce Safety 
Council offered speakers, films, play- 
lets, posters and literature for the 
programs which all participating or- 
ganizations were required to have. 
The sound-slide film “Safe All 
Around” was the favorite and was 
shown before 33 groups. 


The contest opened December 15, 
1943, and closed April 15, 1944. Re- 
ports were due in the Chamber of 
Commerce office by May 15. Judges 
were the President of the Board of 
Public Safety, chairman of the Safety 
Council, and the county home demon- 
stration agent, a woman. A point 
system of grading was prepared for 
the judges—25 points for the use of 
appraisal forms (including original 
ideas), 25 for development of the 
safety theme at a club meeting, 25 
for accident reporting and 25 for low 
accident frequency. 


Award Luncheon 


Indiana’s Governor Henry F. 
Schricker, with the first lady, and 
Mayor Robert H. Tyndall of Indian- 
apolis, honored us by attending the 
luncheon. 


The speaker was Irving W. Clark, 
head of the better homes department 
of Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Company, his subject—‘“The Ameri- 
can Home of 194X.” In addition, a 
Girl Scout troop gave a short playlet, 
exhibiting many safety appliances for 
the home. 


These awards were made: Two $25 
war bonds, one to an organization of 
more than 75 members, one to a group 
of less than 75; $10 in war savings 
stamps to a junior group; 15 honor- 
able mention certificates; two indi- 
vidual prizes (safety gadgets for the 
home) for the best constructive sug- 
gestions and one for the best project. 


The “best project’ award went to 
a P.T.A. safety chairman who con- 
ducted two Red Cross home accident 
prevention courses in her school dur- 
ing the year, graduating 25 women. 
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Mrs. George W. Jaqua 


Mrs. George W. Jaqua, Chairman 
and Director of the Women’s Division, 
Indiana State Defense Council, is 
largely responsible for the success of 
the ‘Indiana Home Safety Mobiliza- 
tion Month” in which a house-to-house 
canvass by block leaders was made 
to enlist the cooperation of Indiana 
housewives through distribution of 
checklists. As Vice-President of the 
Indiana Traffic Safety Committee and 
Chairman, Division of Safety, Na- 
tional Council of Women, she has 
spoken on many safety programs. 

Mrs. Jaqua, President of the In- 
diana Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
1939-1941, is a dynamic, outstanding 
woman whose many interests include, 
besides safety, public health. She has 
served as a member, Administrative 
Committee, Indiana State Nutrition 
Council; member, Indiana Committee 
on Care of Children in Wartime and 
its sub-Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency; Chairman, Committee on Vol- 
unteers, State Conference on Social 
Work; and Director, Women’s Divi- 
sion, Indiana Committee, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


She is a member of Sigma Alpha 





Iota and Psi Iota Xi sororities and of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. A graduate of Ward-Belmont, 
she received a teacher’s diploma from 
the Curry School of Expression in 
Boston. 


Why not kill two birds with one stone? 


In Fire Prevention Week you'll be 
poking into every corner of the house 
collecting useless rubbish. Take a 
“Checklist for Home Safety” along 
with you and check up as you pick 
up. 

The checklist enumerates the haz- 
ards room by room and is invaluable 


as a concise, carefully selected sum- 
mary of safe practices in the home. 

It is available from the National 
Safety Council for distribution in 


quantities: 

DO BI, bihociescinitsts 2¢ ea. 
10 to GOS Copies. ..... 6.50 1%¢ ea. 
ee eer ree 1¢ ea 
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